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THE ETHICS OF SANTA CLAUS 

OMEONE has said that childhood 
% is not a period but a pageant. 

This figure repays analysis. As 
we adults expect to find in the economies 
of our theatrical stage a significance in 
every tree and flower which has been 
brought in as an accessory, so indeed the 
child attaches to each of the properties 
of his little world, before their number 
has overwhelmed his querying mind, a 
towering significance. The frequency of 
“Why?” in his conversation indicates his 
point of view. He has the attitude to- 
ward the whole world which we have 
only toward works of art. He assumes 
that it all has been designed. ‘This in 
itself shows us the tremendous impor- 
tance of surrounding him with things 
from which he will draw the right con- 
clusions—since conclusions he will draw 
in any case, and the things he learns 
earliest are the ones which, in spite of 
himself, tend to remain axiomatic. A 
whole massacre of the innocents lies in 
the perfunctory toy. 

Recently an educator was quoted as 
holding that the esthetic experience is 
unknown before the adolescent period. 
The writer of these lines remembers 
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certain quaint buttons of curious design 
and fascinating luster which in their day 
gave him a sensation identical with that 
which he has since known in the presence 
of certain thirteenth-century windows 
and before some of the paintings of Diaz. 
That memory is vivid, and the identity 
of the sensation unmistakable—yet the 
well-remembered buttons passed from his 
experience with the passing of a dress 
which he wore in the pre-bifurcated 
epoch! Is it not a fact that the spell of 
the esthetic is something .which recalls 
the sense of completeness and security 
which our childhood feels oftener than 
any later time of life? Scientific asser- 
tions concerning esthetic experience are 
sometimes more descriptive of the limita- 
tions of language than of the nature of 
mind. 


A good slogan has been devised by the 
American makers of toys. It is good 
because of its implications as to intention, 
as well as for its general sentiment. 
“American toys for American children.” 
Patriotism lies not merely in remember- 
ing your country’s glorious past, but most 
of all in being true to its living present, 
and we feel sure that the demand voiced 
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by the slogan implies a promise on the 
part of those who proclaim it. If there 
is any manufacturer who would ask the 
children of America to play only with 
American toys and then not provide for 
them toys superior to those offered by 
other countries, he is asking of the chil- 
dren a sacrifice to which his own 
patriotism is inadequate. Not only that, 
but when he says “American toys” he 
means, we are sure, toys with American 
ideas in them—toys devised by American 
designers—not copies of French or 
German toys. On the other hand, it is 
not to be forgotten that the world’s 
whole past is ours. Classic Greece and 
Rome are our heritage as much as that 
of Europe; and so is the playful vigor 
of the Middle Ages. Patriotism calls us 
to command all the charm and the 
virility which these have to offer—not to 
let them drift wholly into alien hands. 
In other words, the toy world is uni- 
versal, like the world of art, so far as 
its materials are concerned, however 
national or even personal it may become 
in its expression, 

The Art Alliance and the Art Institute 
together are undertaking an exhibition of 
American toys. ‘The specific purpose of 
this exhibition is to recognize the making 
of toys as an art—an art in which the 
esthetic is a tangible element. This ele- 
ment has been recognized in the toy- 
making of most of the European coun- 
tries, but in the past it has not been con- 
spicuous in our own. American industry, 
however, even in a few months has mani- 
fested an astonishing growth of faith in 
the beautiful, and it is believed that the 
time is ripe even now to give the manu- 
facturer an opportunity to show his 


achievement or at least his effort in this 
particular direction. It is hoped that 
the proposed exhibition may be one of a 
series emphasizing this new phase. 

The prime conditions which will 
govern the committee in selecting the 
toys. for the exhibition will be: (1) 
beauty or fitness of form and color, and 
(2) the true play-spirit with its stimulus 
to the imagination and to constructive 
thinking. To these ends the committee 
will be assisted by well-known students 
of childhood as well as by toy producers, 
and with these aims in view exhibits are 
being invited not only from manu- 
facturers but from toymakers of every 
walk, including even children themselves. 
It is hoped by the exhibition to accom- 
plish, then, a threefold service: a service 
to American industry by a recognition 
of its art element—a leading-away from 
the ugly, the ill-conceived, and the per- 
functory; a service to American art by 
the pointing-out of a still unfrequented 
pathway toward the ideal—a new vehicle 
of expression; and a service to American 
children by showing to them, to their 
parents, and to their great industrial 
Santa Claus that the finer thing is al- 
ready becoming available, and by the 
isolation of this finer thing to give added 
force to its presence in the markets. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


N Thursday afternoon, Novem- 
() ber 6, the forty-first annual re- 

ception was held at the Art 
Institute from 3 to 5:30 at the opening 
of the Thirty-second Annual Exhibition 
of American Oil Paintings and Sculp- 
ture. Reception committees from the 


Antiquarian Society of the Art Institute, 
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the Friends of American Art, the Fort- 
nightly Club, and the Municipal Art 
League dispensed refreshments to more 
than 2200 visitors. As usual, many of 
the foremost artists in this country are 
represented in the exhibition by the ex- 
pected variety of works, from the highly 
conservative and academic painting to 
the more “futuristic.” The annual 
prizes were awarded as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal, 
with prize of $1500, to Leon Kroll for 
painting “Leo Ornstein at the piano”; 
Potter Palmer gold medal, with prize of 
$1000, to Lilian Westcott Hale for 
painting “When she was a little girl”; 
Norman Wait Harris silver medal, with 
prize of $500, to Frederick J. Waugh 
for painting “The line storm”; Norman 
Wait Harris bronze medal, with prize 
of $300, to Robert Spencer for painting 
“The barracks”; Martin B. Cahn prize 
of $100 to Frank V. Dudley for painting 
“The silent sentinels.” Honorable Men- 
tions were given to Everett L. Warner 
for painting “Manhattan contrasts”; 
Leon Kroll for painting “Leo Ornstein 
at the piano” ; George Luks for painting 
“Round houses at High Bridge, New 
York City”; Victor Salvatore for sculp- 
ture “Dawn”; Gilbert P. Riswold for 
sculpture “Portrait of Miss Lucille 
Palmer”; Louis Meyer for sculpture 


~ “Julia.” The William M. R. French 


Memorial Gold Medal was awarded to 
Evelyn B. Longman for bronze figure 
“The future.” 

In Gallery 48 George Bellows, dean 


of the younger American radicals, ex- 
hibits twenty-two canvases, typically 
bold in color and design and broadly 
painted, comprising landscapes, a marine 
or two, portraits, genre subjects, and a 
group of six war pictures, of which the 
“Dawn of Peace” and “Hail to Peace” 
have been lent by Duveen Brothers for 
the American Red Cross. While his 
paintings are enlisting the interest of 
visitors to the museum Mr. Bellows 
holds forth in the school, in morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions, to large 
and enthusiastic classes. 

The Atlan Ceramic Art Club holds 
its twenty-seventh annual exhibition in 
the Munger Gallery. Twenty-one ex- 
hibitors show 233 products of ceramic 
art. The exhibition is varied; objects 
of utility and those of purely decorative 
value illustrate the use of conventional 
decoration on porcelain surfaces. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


ECEMBER brings eight exhibi- 
lL) tions to the Art Institute. On 

the eleventh, for a period of one 
month, comes the special collection of 
American-made toys described in the 
editorial. The exhibition will be opened 
with a reception given by the Toy Ex- 
hibition Committee. Several prizes will 
be awarded: $100 by the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association for toys combining 
artistic and play value with practicability 
for manufacture; $50, divided into two 
prizes of $25, given by Mrs, Hubbard 
one prize for the toy 
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yard to have the best play value and the other toys judged to have the most artistic 
iged for that having the greatest educational merit. The Logan Prizes which are 
von value according to a child’s age and the available for objects of industrial art 
sling stage of its development; $50, divided may be awarded in the toy exhibition if 
or into three prizes of $25, $15, and $10, the jury sees fit to award them. The 

given by the Municipal Art League to catalogue will contain, in addition to the 
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WOOD ENGRAVING AFTER CARRIERE IN EXHIBITION BY TIMOTHY COLE 
PRESENTED BY THE BROTHERHOOD OF WOOD ENGRAVERS 


‘list of exhibitors and exhibits, a series of 
short essays on toys and play and a 
directory of American toy-makers. 

On December 16 five exhibitions will 
be opened : paintings, sketches, and draw- 
ings by Lieutenant Jean Julien Lemor- 
dant; four collections of paintings by 
Bryson Burroughs, Charles Francis 
Browne, Oliver Dennett Grover, and 
Abel Pann. Bryson Burroughs, A. N. 
A., Curator of Paintings at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, first exhibited 
as a painter in Paris in 1914. This ex- 
hibition, enthusiastically received by the 


French, was the forerunner of numerous 
exhibitions in America, and the artist 
is now represented in many public and 
private galleries in this country. His 
early study was at the Art Students’ 
League in New York, where he was 
awarded the Chanler Scholarship in 
1891. This was the means of foreign 
travel, with study in Paris—at Julian’s 
and with Luc-Olivier Merson—and in 
Florence. Among his awards may be 
mentioned silver medals at the Pan- 
American Exposition and at Pittsburgh, 
in 1903, and a bronze medal at the St. 
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LEO ORNSTEIN AT THE PIANO—PAINTING BY LEON KROLL 
AWARDED MR. AND MRS. FRANK G. LOGAN MEDAL IN ANNUAL AMERICAN EXHIBITION 


Louis Exposition, 1904. About twenty 
paintings will constitute the impending 
exhibition—mostly subjects illustrating 
Greek mythology, with two or three 
biblical themes. 

In complete contrast to the idyllic will 
be most of the works of Abel Pann, 
Russian artist, who has painted a series 
of forty-two war pictures depicting the 
horrors of the battle front and of 
pogroms, After a youth of privation, 
Mr. Pann finally was enabled to obtain 
art training in Paris in the ateliers of 
Bouguereau and Toudouze. When the 
war broke out he was in Palestine, direct- 


ing an art school and making drawings 
for a pictorial edition of the Bible. Later 
he painted his intense, dramatic pictures 
of devastated Poland and Lithuania and 
of persecuted Jewish refugees. Four of 
his canvases were purchased by the 
French government, one of them being 
hung in the Luxembourg. Not only 
war paintings, however, have come from 
the brush of this artist—for he also ex- 
hibits “Bereshit,” a series of thirty sub- 
jects illustrating two chapters of Genesis; 
“Palestine,” a series of ten subjects de- 
picting types and scenes; and even 
humorous studies. 
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Oliver Dennett Grover and Charles 
Francis Browne are prominent Chicago 
artists and frequent exhibitors here. Mr. 
Grover has spent much time in study 
abroad—in earlier years at the Royal 
Academy, Munich, in Italy, and in 
Paris; later in numerous sojourns in 
Europe. From 1887 to 1892 he taught in 
the Art Institute school, He was one 
of the founders, and later the president, 
of the Chicago Society of Artists; and 
has also been president of the Society of 
Western Artists and of the Art Institute 
Alumni Association. He has won numer- 
ous awards. He is best known, perhaps, 
as a portrait painter, but a number of 
ceiling paintings and wall decorations 
attest his versatility. He is represented 
in the Friends of American Art collection 
by two paintings: “Mountain, sea, and 
cloud” and “June morning, Lake Orta.” 

Charles Francis Browne is ex-presi- 
dent and oldest member of the Chicago 
Society of Artists and a former teacher 
of anatomy in the Art Institute school. 
For years he has been an active figure 
in the art world—in 1891 he made 
mural decorations for the Children’s 
Building at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, and in 1915 he was officially 
connected with the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, at which he was awarded the 
“hors concours” prize. He has won 
many other awards at exhibitions. The 
paintings to be shown here, comprising 
about thirty-five landscapes, represent 
his work done in California and in 
Oregon, Illinois. 

December 2-26, a collection of mezzo- 
tints lent by the Library of Congress 
and circulated by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts will be hung in the Print 


Room, and during part of the same period 
aloan collection of XVIII century French 
furniture and paintings will be exhibited. 
The Chicago Public School Art Society’s 
exhibition will be held December 22— 
January 12. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ART SOCIETY 
Pose inv of art and of children 


are invited to attend—from De- 

cember 22 to January 12—the 
special exhibition of pictures and indus- 
trial art held by the Chicago Public 
School Art Society in the Art Institute 
in celebration of its twenty-fifth year of 
service and activity. School principals 
and teachers agree that art is a great 
“unifying” influence in the school— 
where diversity of tongue is often a 
separating influence—and the society is 
encouraged to keep up, with even greater 
energy, its work of beautifying the 
schoolday homes of public school chil- 
dren. Its labors have been productive 
of good results, and where it has 
benefited it has received praise and 
gratitude, but its members feel that the 
number of its friends and its workers 
can be indefinitely increased; and hence 
they are making a special appeal for fur- 
ther support and encouragement. 

The society, as the result of its many 
visits to the city schools during the past 
twenty-five years, has recently presented 
for consideration six suggestions for the 
new school buildings that are to be 
erected: (1) school exteriors beautiful 
architecturally and of good workman- 
ship; (2) spacious entrance halls with 
wall spaces for pictures, to bear out the 
good impression and reaction of pleasur- 
able sensations created by fine exteriors; 
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THE BARRACKS—PAINTING BY ROBERT SPENCER 
AWARDED N. W. HARRIS BRONZE MEDAL IN ANNUAL AMERICAN EXHIBITION 


(3) an art room in every school building 
both for its utility in English, history, 
and art classes and for its esthetic im- 
portance when used as an assembly room 
for neighborhood meetings; (4) lower 
wainscoting in the corridors, whereby 
pictures may be hung nearer the level of 
the eyes; (5) a good wall space for 
pictures back of the teacher’s desk, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to have them hung 
high over the blackboards ; (6) avoidance 
of strong tones on walls in the school 
rooms and corridors and, instead, the use 
of light colors, as most restful for the 
tyes, especially in poorly lighted rooms. 


THE LIBRARY 

HRISTMAS Tales of Flanders, 
illustrated by Jean de Bosschére, 

is only one of the many books of 
folk-lore and legend which the Ryerson 
library offers to the children young and 
old who at this season will be seeking the 
spirit of Christmas in story, picture, and 
play. Almost every nation holds a place 
in the lore of childhood: Serbian Fairy 
Tales, translated by Madame Mijato- 
vich, stands on the shelf near Tales of 
the Field, by Peter Christian Asbjornsen 
and the little paper-bound and boxed 
volumes of Japanese legend. There are 
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THE SILENT SENTINELS—PAINTING BY FRANK V. DUDLEY 
AWARDED MARTIN B. CAHN PRIZE IN ANNUAL AMERICAN EXHIBITION 


Italian tales illustrated by Frederic 
Richardson, Philippine folk-lore, the 
legends of the Russian Cossack, of the 
Slavic peasant and the herdsman. The 
famous old stories East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon and The Sleeping 
Beauty are illustrated by Kay Nielsen, 
while the tales of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen have been pictured by Edmund 
Dulac, E. A. Lehmann, W. Heath 
Robinson, and Dugald Stewart Walker. 
Maxfield Parrish illustrated Haw- 
thorne’s Tanglewood Tales and the 
Wonder Book. England is represented 
by The Legends of King Arthur, The 
W onder Clock—twenty marvelous tales, 
being one for each hour of the day— 
illustrated by Howard Pyle, and many 


more, last but not least being Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol, illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham, in which the Christmas read- 
er’s interest is perennial. 

Through recent additional gifts to the 
Photograph and Lantern Slide Depart- 
ment from J. C. Cebrian, the photo- 
graph collection is acquiring a better 
representation of art in Spain—not only 
of indigenous art, but also of the exotic 
type which belongs to the period of the 
Mohammedan domination of Spain. 

As the Christmas season approaches, 
the photographs and lantern slides illus- 
trative of the Christmas story are 
reserved in readiness for the many talks 
in schools, churches, and clubs for which 
the library furnishes good illustrations. 
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PUEBLO—IN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY GEORGE BELLOWS 


play, under the supervision of 

Hermann Rosse, will be presented 
in Fullerton Hall by the Design Depart- 
ment of the Art Institute school on De- 
cember 18 at three o’clock in the after- 
noon and 8:15 in the evening. Seats 
will be sold for five dollars each. The 
proceeds of the performances will be de- 
voted to the purchase of equipment for 
the Design Department. The costumes 
and decorations will be designed and 
made by Mr. Rosse’s students, and Mr. 
Detterer’s Lettering Class will letter the 
tickets and the programs, an innovation 
being the use of pilgrims’ pins instead of 
cards for tickets of admission. The 


Nees PLAY—A Nativity 


Paulist Choir will participate in the pro- 
gram. It is planned to make the play a 
beautiful production combining pan- 
tomime, pageant, and dramatic reading. 
Beginning with a prologue which pre- 
sents a twelfth century version of a 
Nativity play, there will be a series of 
ten tableaux and episodes and an epilogue 
presenting the vision of St. Michael. 
From the betrothal of Joseph and Mary, 
showing the Jewish marriage play, the 
“Song of Songs,” to the Murder of the 
Innocents, the spectacular events attend- 
ing the birth of Christ will be made vivid 
either in tableaux or spoken drama, the 
words for which are written by Cloyd 
Head. Descriptive music has been com- 
posed by Eric DeLamarter. 
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DAWN—BY VICTOR SALVATORE 
AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION 
IN ANNUAL AMERICAN EXHIBITION 


Lectrures— Mr. Taft’s sculpture 
course will be concluded by the follow- 
ing lectures: “Donatello,” December 5; 
“Michel Angelo,” December 12; “Ber- 
mini and the decadence,” December 19. 

On January 5 Thomas Eddy Tall- 


madge, architect and lecturer in the . 


Chicago School of Architecture, will 
begin his course of eight lectures on 
“The great architectural styles,” a series 
which is repeated in the Institute’s lec- 
ture program every second year. His 
first subject will be “The classic style, 
Greece.” 

On the following day, Tuesday, 
January 6, Mrs. Diana Watts, member 
of the Institut Marey, Paris, and of the 
American School of Archaeology, will 
give a lecture and demonstration in 
Greek costume entitled “Greek sculpture 


and the beauty of form.” She preaches 
the reconstruction of physical training 
according to the principles of ancient 
Greek development, with the object of 
impressing on the modern mind her 
theory that the training of the will, on 
which depends the perfect control of 
self, is a science acquirable by everyone. 
Such training for control presupposes a 
perfected physical organization. Mrs. 
Watts seeks to demonstrate the truth of 
her principles by representations of some of 
the best-known Greek statues, such as the 
Discus Thrower, the Archer of the 
Aegina Pediment, the Charioteer of the 
Capitol, and the Dancing Boy. 

Maxwell Armfield and Constance 
Smedley, his wife, on January 13 will 
give a synthetic reading from “Miriam: 
Sister of Moses,” a biblical drama in five 
acts which was recently produced at the 
Greek Theater in Berkeley with Ruth 
St. Denis in the title role. Mr. Arm- 
field is an English mural painter, and 
Mrs. Armfield, also English, is a novelist 
and dramatist and founder of the Inter- 
national Lyceum Club, London. In the 
present production Mrs. Armfield is re- 
sponsible for the book and her husband 
for the costumes and stage decorations, of 
which he is the designer. As given at 
the University of California there were 
original interpretative dances by Miss 
St. Denis, ballets, processionals, and 
choruses, with a musical score by Pro- 
fessor Stricklen, of the University. 

On January 20 Henry Turner Bailey 
will describe “The vital principle in de- 
sign.” Mr. Bailey, whose book Photo- 
graphy and Fine Art has recently been 
brought out, is the author of 4 
number of books on art subjects. For 
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the last two years he has been dean of 
the Cleveland School of Art and adviser 
in educational work in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. He was the American 
representative at the International Con- 
gress of Public Art at Brussels in 1898 
and at the third International Congress 
on Art Teaching, London, in 1908 and 
was also a member of the jury of awards 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

The last lecture in January, on Tues- 
day the twenty-seventh, will be given by 
Charles L. Hutchinson, who has for his 
topic “A museum of trees.” Mr. Hutch- 
inson, whose avocation is nature study, 
has been president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Art Institute since 1882, 
and to him the Hutchinson Gallery of 
Old Masters was dedicated by its 
donors. 


Miss Resicns — Miss 
Geneva I. Willard, who since 1895 has 
had charge of all sales in Art Institute 
exhibitions, has tendered her resignation. 
Her co-workers on the museum staff 
take this opportunity to wish her well. 
Charles H. Burkholder, Curator of 
Exhibitions, will have charge of sales, 
with an assistant in the galleries. 


BucKINGHAM _PrRINTs — Japanese 
color prints from the Clarence Bucking- 
ham collection have been hung in Gallery 
46, replacing the Indo-Persian miniatures 
which were exhibited there during the 
summer and early autumn. The ex- 
hibitions of Japanese prints held last 
season were of early works by the 
masters of the so-called primitive period 
and comprised ink prints (sumi-ye) and 
hand-colored prints (urushi-ye). This 


season there will be shown prints by the 
same masters and their immediate suc- 
cessors, in which the color was printed. 
The present exhibition is of prints chiefly 
in rose and green (beni-ye), by Torii 
Kiyomasu, Torii Kiyonobu II, Torii 
Kiyohiro, Nishimura Shigenaga, and 
Okumura Masanobu. 


ScaAMMON LecTtuRES—Joseph Pennell 
will deliver the Scammon Lectures for 
1920. He will talk on etching and 
lithography under the general title, 
“Modern men and modern methods.” 


New Crass—A new class in Costume 
Design under Mme. Caubert de Cleary 
has been added to the curriculum of the 
evening school. Designing with fabrics, 
rather than drawing, is an innovation in 
her method of instruction. 


ScaMMoN LeEcTuRES PUBLISHED— 
Outlines of Chinese Art, the Scammon 
Lectures delivered by John Calvin Fer- 
guson in 1917, is now published and on 
sale at the Art Institute. Price, three 
dollars. It is a study of the important 
divisions of Chinese art—painting, calli- 
graphy, sculpture, bronzes, jades, and 
ceramics—well illustrated and supple- 
mented with a list of Chinese terms in 
the characters of that language. 


MemoriaL Girt—In memory of the 
late Helen Hyde her sisters, Mrs, Edwin 
F. Gillette and Mrs. Hallie Hyde Irwin, 
have generously given to the Art In- 
stitute a collection of Miss Hyde’s prints 
which will eventually be made a com- 
plete representation of her work in the 
graphic arts. Although she lived in the 
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orient for many years, she had particu- 


larly strong affection for Chicago, and it 
is fitting that the museum here should 
have a comprehensive collection of her 
work. Since the prints are unmounted 
they are not yet on exhibition; but it is 
hoped they can be made ready by January 
for the memorial exhibition planned for 
that month. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION—Space permits 
only the briefest description of the 


French collection lent, through the good 
offices of Abram Poole, by Gimpel and 
Wildenstein and Duveen Brothers, New 
York. In addition to the rare Beauvais 
tapestries and furniture of the Louis 
XIV, XV, and XVI periods, garnered 
from such collections as those of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Lady Westbury, Duchess 
of Marlborough, Duke of Sutherland, 
and Mme. Lelong, there are paintings 
and drawings by XVIII century French 
masters, and a few Chinese porcelains. 


EXHIBITIONS 


NovEMBER 1919—MArcH 1920 


November 1—December 5, inclusive—Paintings by George W. Bellows. 


November 6—December 10, inclusive—(1) Thirty-second Annual Exhibition of 
American Oil Paintings and Sculpture. 
(2) Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition by the Atlan Ceramic Art Club. 


December 2-16—French furniture, tapestries, and paintings of the late XVIII 
century, assembled by Abram Poole. 


December 2-26—Mezzotints lent by the Library of Congress and circulated by the 
American Federation of Arts. 


December 11, 1919—January 12, 1920, inclusive—Toys made in America, exhibited 
by the Art Alliance and the Art Institute. 


December 16-31, inclusive—Paintings, sketches and drawings by Lieutenant Jean 
Julien Lemordant. 


December 16, 1919—January 22, 1920, inclusive—(1) Paintings by Bryson 
Burroughs. 
(2) Paintings by Oliver Dennett Grover. 
(3) Paintings by Abel Pann. 
(4) Paintings by Charles Francis Browne. 
(5) Paintings by Leon Gaspard. 


December 22, 1919—January 12, 1920, inclusive—Paintings and examples of 
industria] art exhibited by the Chicago Public School Art Society. 


January 29—March 3, inclusive—Twenty-fourth Annual Exhibition of Works 
by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 
March 9—April 1, inclusive—(1) “One price” picture exhibition. 
(2) Paintings by Adam Emory Albright. 
(3) American Painters, Sculptors, and Engravers’ exhibition. 
(4) Paintings by John C. Johansen. 
(5) Tenth annual exhibition of etchings under the management of the Chicago 
Society of Etchers. 
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LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


FOR MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON MEMORIAL HALL, TUESDAYS 
AND FRIDAYS AT 4 P. M. NEARLY ALL ILLUSTRATED BY STEREOPTICON. 


DECEMBER 
2 Lecture: “The glory of St. Sophia and the art of unredeemed Greece.” Dr. 
Mitchell Carroll. 


5 Lecture: “Donatello.” Lorado Taft. 

9 Lecture: “The development of American landscape painting.” Walter Sargent. 
12 Lecture: “Michel Angelo.” Lorado Taft. 

16 Lecture: ‘Music in relation to the arts of design.” Thomas Whitney Surette. 
19 Lecture: “Bernini and the decadence.” Lorado Taft. 

23 Christmas Holiday. 

30 Christmas Holiday. 
JANUARY 

5 Lecture: “The classic style, Greece.” ‘Thomas E. Tallmadge. 


6 Lecture: “Greek sculpture and the beauty of form.” Lecture and demonstra- 
tion in Greek costume by Mrs. Diana Watts. 


12 Lecture: ‘The classic style, Rome.” ‘Thomas E. Tallmadge. 


13 Synthetic reading: ‘Miriam: Sister of Moses.” Maxwell Armfield and Con- 
stance Smedley. 


19 Lecture: “Early Christian and Byzantine styles.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

20 Lecture: “The vital principle in design.” Henry Turner Bailey. 

26 Lecture: “Romanesque style, France and Germany.” ‘Thomas E. Tallmadge. 
27 Lecture: ‘A museum of trees.”” Charles L. Hutchinson. 


LECTURES ON SCULPTURE 


Ten lectures, “Classical and Renaissance sculpture,” illustrated by the stereopticon, 
Friday afternoons at 4 o'clock, beginning October 10. Lorado Taft, sculptor. 
Titles given above. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE 


Eight lectures, ““The great architectural styles,” illustrated by the stereopticon, 
Monday afternoons at 4 o'clock, beginning January 5. Thomas Eddy Tall- 
madge, architect. Titles given above. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon, until April 25, 1920, 
at 3 and 4:15 o'clock. (George Dasch, conductor. Admission 10 cents. 
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ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


OFFICERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
President Cuar.es L. HUTCHINSON 


ManrtTIN A. RYERSON 
Vice-Presidente G Loan 


Treasurer Ernest A. HAMILL 
Secretary WiuiaM F. 
Manager of the Membership 

Department Guy U. Younc 


Membership Clerk Grace M. WILLIAMS 


Director Gerorce W. Eccers 
Curator of Decorative 

Arts B. BENNETT 
Curator of Exhibitions 

H. BURKHOLDER 

Curator of the Buckingham 

Prints Freperick W. GookIn 
Librarian Saran L. MITCHELL 
Registrar of the School Fanny J. KENDALL 
Head of Museum Instruction 

Department Mrs. Herman J. HALL 
Head of Extension 

Department Ross CRANE 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
Incorporated May 24, 1879, for the “founding 
and maintenance of schools of art and design, 
the formation and exhibition of collections of 
objects of art, and the cultivation and exten- 
sion of the arts of design by any appropriate 
means.” Museum building upon the Lake 
Front, first occupied in 1893, and never closed 
even for a day since. Admission free at all 
times to members and their families and to 
public school teachers and pupils. Free to 
the public Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, 
and legal holidays. Other days, 25c. Hours: 
9 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. week days; 12:15 to 9:00 
p. m., Sundays. 


MEMBERSHIP—Annual Members, $10 a 
year. Life Members, $100, without further 
payments. Sustaining Members, $25 or more 
a year. Governing Members, $100 upon 
election and $25 a year thereafter. Upon the 
payment of $400 Governing Members become 
Governing Life Members, thenceforth exempt 
from dues. Benefactors are those who have 
contributed $25,000 or more. 


All members entitled, with families and non- 
resident friends, to use of Ryerson (art) Library 
and to admission to all entertainments given 
by the Art Institute, excepting Sunday con- 
certs, to which a small fee is charged. 


BULLETIN OF THE 


THE SCHOOL—Departments of Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Decorative 
Designing, Normal Instruction, and Architec- 
ture. Saturday classes in Lettering, Decora- 
tive Design, Normal Instruction, and Hand 
Work. Classes for children in Drawing, 
Modeling, Painting, and Sketching on Satur- 
days from 10 to 12 a. m. and 2 to 4 p. m. 
Evening school classes in Mechanical and 
Architectural Drawing, Design, Free-hand 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, and Costume 
Dgsign on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days from 7 to 9:30 p. m. Information and 
circulats of instruction to be obtained from 
School Registrar. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTION—For guid- 
ance: One dollar per hour for four persons 
or less. Groups of more than four, 25c a 
person. Clubs of less than forty, $5; of over 
forty, $10. Instruction in the regular weekly 
classes, $3 for twelve lessons; no single 
tickets. Groups from schools, $2. Time limit 
for all classes: one and one-half hours. 
Appointments, Room 16. 


RYERSON (ART) LIBRARY—Thirteen 
thousand volumes, 36,000 photographs, and 
19,427 lantern ‘slides; the Burnham Library, 
2,400 volumes \on architecture, open every 
week day, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; Sundays, 2 to 8 
p. m. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday even- 
ings until 9:30. Photographs and lantern slides 
available as loans. Room provided for students. 


CATALOGUES—General 
Architecture, Sculpture, 
216 pages and 48 illustrations 

Catalogue of the Casts of Ancient Sculp- 
ture in the Elbridge G. Hall and other 
collections, by Alfred Emerson. 

Part I. Oriental and Early Greek Art 25¢ 
Part II. Early Greek Sculpture 25c 

Catalogue of Etchings and Drawings by 
Charles Meryon. Howard Mansfield 
Collection 25c 

Catalogue of Etchings by Joseph Pennell. 
Joseph Brooks Fair Collection 25c 

Catalogue of Etchings by Anders Zorn. 
Wallace L. DeWolf Collection 2sc 

Catalogues of current exhibitions 5 to soc 


COLOR PRINTS OF PAINTINGS belong- 
ing to Museum (36 subjects at 33c each, 8 
extra for mailing), PHOTOGRAPHS by the 
Museum photographer, and POSTCARDS 
(16 subjects in colors at 2 for sc and 225 
subjects in one color at rc each). Illustrated 
price list on application. 


PERMITS TO COPY and to photograph 
in the Museum obtainable through Director's 
Secretary. No permits necessary for sketch- 
ing or for use of hand cameras. 


REFECTORY—Open week days, from 
11445 a. m. to 1:30 p. m.; Sundays, from 
12:25 to 8 p. m. Ground floor. 


Catalogue of 
Paintings, etc., 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE RYERSON AND BURNHAM 
LIBRARIES, APRIL 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1918 


Adams, H. F.—Advertising and its men- 
tal laws. 1916. 

Allies in art. 1917. 

Alphand, A.—Les promenades de Paris. 
2v. 1867-1873 

moe P. L.—Pictorial photography. 


Architektur von Olbrich. 5v. n. d. 

Ashbee, C. R.—The private press. 1908. 

Mary M.—Coverlet patterns. 
1918 

Audubon, J. J—Birds of America from 
drawings made in the United States. 
7v. 1840-1844. 

Balch, E. S., & Balch, Eugenia—Art and 
man. 1918. 

Ball, J. D—Things Chinese. 1892. 

Barber, E. A~—Marks of American pot- 
ters. 1904. 

Bashkirtseff, Marie—Journal of a young 
artist, 1860-1884. 1889. 

Batsford, Herbert—English mural monu- 
ments and tombstones. 1916. 

Bayley,. Harold—The lost language of 
symbolism. 2v. 1912. 

Bell, C. F.—Drawings by the old mas- 
ters in the library of Christ Church. 
1914. 

thy H.—The philosophy of painting. 
916. 

Belloc, H.—The old road. 1911. 

Bénédite, Léonce — Gustave 
1913. 

Bennett, T. P. Relation of sculpture to 
architecture. . 1916. 

wry y Moret, A. de—Goya-grabador. 

Blackmore, Trevor—Art of 
Schmalz. 1911. 

Bowes, J. L.—Japanese enamels. 1884. 

Bowes, J. L—Notes on shippo. 1895. 

Bragdon, Claude—Architecture de- 
mocracy. 1918. 

Brown, Glenn—History of the United 
States capitol. 2v. 1900-1903. 

Bing, Li Ung—Outlines of Chinese his- 
tory. 1914. 

Bumpus, T. F.—Guide to Gothic archi- 
tecture. 1914. 

Binyon, Lawrence—Flight of the drag- 
on. 1914 


Courbet. 


Herbert 


Binyon, Lawrence—Catalogue of Japan- 
ese and Chinese woodcuts in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 1916 

Burlington fine arts club—Exhibition of 
pictures of the school of Siena. 1904. 


Butterworth, A. M.—William Blake, 
mystic. 1911. 
Chavannes, Edouard—La sculpture sur 


pierre en Chine. 1893. 
Christmas tales of Flanders. 
by Jean de Bosschére. 1917. 
Churchward, Albert—Signs and symbols 
of primordial man. 1913. 
Coomaraswamy, Ananda—Dance of 
Siva. 1918. 
Copley, J. S., & Pelham, Henry—Let- 
ters and papers. 1739-1776. 1914. 
Cox, J. C—Bench ends in English 
churches. 1916. : 
Cram, R. A.—Nemesis of mediocrity. 
1917. 

Crawford, A. W.—Plan of Minneapolis 
by Edward H. Bennett. 1917. 

Crawford, M. D. C.—Peruvian fabrics. 
1915-1916. 

Cremer & Wolfenstein—Der innere aus- 
bau. 2v. n.d. 

Curzon, Robert—Visits to monasteries 
in the Levant. 1916. 

Dayot, Armand—Le Prado. 2v. 1914. 


Illustrated 


Dimier, L.—Histoire de la _peinture 
francaise au XIXe siécle. (1793-1903) 
1914. 


Dennison, Walter—Gold treasure of the 
late Roman period. 1918. 

Dolby, Anastasia—Church embroidery. 
1867. 

Dolby, Anastasia—Church vestments. 
1868. 
Dunlap, William—History of the rise 
and progress of the arts of design in 

the United States. 3v. 1918. 

Ehrich galleries—One hundred 
American paintings. 1918. 
Embury, Aymar II—The Dutch Colonial 

house. 1913. 
Fagan, Louis—Collector’s marks. Ar- 
ranged and edited by Milton I. D. 


early 


Einstein and Max A. Goldstein. 1918. 


Farcy, Louis de—La broderie du XIe 
siécle jusqu’a nos jours. ~ 3y. 
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Fauconnet, G. P.—Flower name fancies. 
1918. 

Ferrari, Giulio—La tomba nell’ arte 
Italiana. 1917. 

Gallatin, A. E.—Portraits of Whistler. 
A critical study and an iconography. 
1918. 


Galt, John—Life studies and works of 
Benjamin West. 1820 

Gautier, R. G.—Par la pluie, la boue, le 
vent. n.d 

Giles, H. A.—History of Chinese litera- 
ture. 1915. 

Giles, H. A.—Introduction to the history 
of Chinese pictorial art. 8. 

Gilman, B. I—Museum ideals of pur- 
pose and method. 1918. 

Godfrey, W. H.—English mural monu- 
ments and tombstones. n.d. 

Gordon, W. J.—Flags of the world, past 
and present. 1915. 

Gronau, George—Leibl. 1909. 

Harrington, M. R.—Iroquois silverwork. 
1908. 


Haverfield, F.—Ancient town planning. 
1913. 

Heermann, Norbert—Frank Duveneck. 
18. 


Heyck, E.—Hans von Bartels. 1903. 


Hind, A. M.—Catalog of early Italian 
engravings in the British Museum. 


Hobson, R. L.—Worcester porcelain. 
1910. 

Holme, Charles—Old English mansions 
Harding, Nash, Shaw. 
915. 


Howard, F. E., & Crossley, F. H.—Eng- 
lish church woodwork. n.d. 

Hunter, G. L.—Decorative textiles. 1918. 

Hunter, G. L.—Italian furniture and in- 
teriors. Pts. 1-10. 1917-1918. 

Inman, Thomas—Ancient pagan and 
modern Christian symbolism. 1875. 

Japanese fairy tales. Series 1 and 2. n.d. 

Josten, H. H.—Matthias Griinewald. 
1913. 


Knecht, Edmund, & Fothergill, J. B.— 
Principles and practice of textile print- 
ing. 1912. 

Kimball, Fiske & Edgell, G. H.—His- 
tory of architecture. 1918. 

Lafond, Paul—Degas. 1918. 

Lethaby, W. R.—Westminster Abbey 

and the king’s craftmen. 

Litchfield, R. B—Tom Wedgwood, the 

first photographer. a 


Luckiesh, M.—Language of color. 1918, 
Lunn, Richard—Pottery. A handbook 
of practical pottery. 2v. 1903-1910. 
Lithgen, Eugen — Belgische baudenk- 

miler. 1915. 

Macculloch, J. A., & Machal, Jan—Celtic 
and Slavic mythology. (Mythology 
of all races.) 1918. 

MacVeagh, Mrs. Charles—Fountains of 
papal Romie. Illustrated by Ruzicka. 
2945. 


McKenney, T. L., & Hall, James—His- 
tory of the Indian tribes of North 
America. 3v. 1855. 

Mead, C. W.—Technique of some South 
American feather work. 1907. 

Mead, C. W.—Conventionalized figures 
in ancient Peruvian art. 1916. 

Miller, W. M. & Scott, J. G—Egyptian, 
Indo-Chinese mythology. (Mythology 
of all races.) 1918. 

Murray, M. A.—Ancient Egyptian leg- 
ends. 1913. 

Nakamura, Ichisaburo—Catalogue of the 
national treasures of paintings and 
sculptures in Japan. 1915. 

Naudin, Bernard—Suite de dessins de 
Bernard Naudin, 1916-1917. 1917. 
Naudin, Bernard—Croquis de campagne 
de Bernard Naudin, 1914-1915. 1916. 
Neufforge, J. F. de—Recueil élémentaire 

d’architecture. 4v. 1757-1768 

Newcomb, Rexford—Franciscan mission 
architecture of Alta California. 1916. 

Norton, R. D.—Painting in East and 
West. 1913. 

Odom, W. M.—History of Italian furni- 
ture. v.l. 1918. 

Oelsner, G. H.—Handbook of weaves. 
1915. 


Old English porcelain. n.d. 

Osborn, Max—Eugen Bracht. 1909. 

Ostini, Fritz von — Griitzner. 1902. 

Parish-Watson & Co.—Chinese pottery 
of the Han, T’ang & Sung dynasties. 
1917. 

Patch, William—Life of Masaccio. n.d. 

Pitkin, A. H.—Early American folk pot- 
tery. 1918. 

Pleyte, C. M.—Indonesian art. 1901. 

Pond, I. K.—Meaning of architecture. 
1918. 


Porter, A. K.—Beyond architecture. 
1918. 

Rapsilber, M@—Alfred Messel. 1905-1911. 

Rayet, Olivier—Monuments de I’art an- 
tique. 2v. 
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Riegelmann, Gotthold — Ausgefthrte 
ornamente. n. d. 

Rinder, Frank—D. Y. Cameron. 1912. 

Rinder, Frank—Royal Scottish academy, 
1826-1916. 1917. 

Rosenhagen, Hans— Wilhelm Triibner. 
1909. 


Ross, E. A.—The changing Chinese. 
1914. 

Senefelder, Alois—Invention of lithog- 
raphy. Translated by J. W. Muller. 
1911. 

Sherman, F. F.—Landscape and figure 
painters of America. 1917. 
Simonson, G. A.—Francesco 

1712-1793. n.d. 

Solon, M. L.—History and description 

of Italian maiolica. 


Guardi, 


' Stewart, Basil—On Japanese 


colour prints. 1917. 
Stoner & Evans—Old English porcelain. 
1909. 


Thayer, G. H.—Concealing coloration in 
the animal kingdom. 


Toesca, Pietro—Affreschi decorativi in 
Italia fino al secolo XIX. 1917. 

Torrey, J. W.—Old Sheffield plate. 1918. 

Versluys, W.—Vincent van Gogh. 100 
teekeningen. 1905. 

Vives y Escudero, Antonio—Estudio de 
arqueologia Cartaginesa. 1917. 

Waring, J. B—Examples of decorative 
in furniture. n. d. 

Waring, J. B—Examples of weaving and 
embroidery. n. d 

Wedgwood, Josiah—Catalogue of cam- 
eos, intaglios, medals, bas-reliefs, etc. 
1873. 

Whitaker, C. H. and others—Housing 
problem in war and peace. 1918. 

Widener, P. A. B.—Pictures in the col- 
lection of P. A. B. Widener. British 


and modern French schools. 1915. 

Willard, J. W.—History of Simon Wil- 
lard. 1911. 

Williamson, G. C.—Life and works of 
Ozias Humphry. 1918. 

Withington, Robert—English pageantry. 
1918 
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